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3. A ftnall round thing, with fame particular mark, by which 
Totes arc given, or lots caft. 

Let lots decide it. 

Forcv’ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The reft-, all white, are fafe. Dryden's Con Selajlian. 

Minos, the ftri£l inquifitor, appears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Drydcn. 

4. A globe; as, she. ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thofc lords of all. 

Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. Granville. 2. 

Ye gods, what juftice rules the ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 

5. A globe borne as an enfign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, tolled from rnifery to mifery, and from place to place. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs ; as the 
lovver and fwelling part of the thumb, the apple of die eye. 

Be fubject to no fight but mine; invifible 
To every eye ball elfc. Shakefp. Temp ft. 

To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoft touch the ball of die eye. Peaeham. 

7 . The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, fluffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Ball, n.f [la!, Fr. from ballare, low Lat. from paXdiljtir, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expencc of fomc particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and die balls. Dryden. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
allure the ladies, for their confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift. 

Ba'llad. n.f. [laladfir Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folemn and facrcd fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. Watts. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and fujig to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be mypoifon. Shakcjp. Hairy IV. 
Like the fweet ballad , this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Ba'llad. v. n. [from the noun.] To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy liiflors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Sbakcfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba'll ad-singer, n.f. [from ballad and fing.] One whole em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooner’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laflcs round about him throng. 

Not ballad- finger, plac’d above the crowd, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet and loud. Gay. 

Ba'llast. n.f. [ballajle, Dutch ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the {hip to keep it ftcady 
to the center of gravity. 

There mull be fome middle counfcllors to keep things 
ftcady ; for, without that Lallajl , the Ihip will roul too much. 

Bacons EjJ'ays. 

As for the afeent of it, this may be cafily contrived, if dierc 
be fomc great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its lallajl ; which, by fome cord within, may bcloofened from 
it. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With fandy Lallajl luilors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel Hones, whofe poifing weight. 

Steers through the whittling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing fteady. 

Why fhould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 

His lading little, and liis ballajl lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'llast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. 'Fo put weight at the bottom of a fhip, in order to kcip her 
ftcady. 

If this ark be fo laUaf.ed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 



2. To keep any thing ftcady. 

Whilft thus to lallajl love, I thought, 

And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 

I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 

And with true honour lallajlcd my pride. J hydens Aureng. 
Ealle'tte. n.f. [LalUtte, Fr.] A dance in which fome hiftory 
is reprefented. 

Ba'lliards. n.f. [from ball and yard, or flick to pufh it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a flick ; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, witli lailiards , far unfit. 

With fhutllecocks miileeming manly wit. Hublerd’s Tale. 
Ba llister. See Balustre. 
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1. A large round fhort-ncckcd vefiel ufed in chyniiftry. 

2. In architecture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pillar 

3. In fireworks ; a ball of pafteboard, fluffed with combuftibi 

matter, which, when fired, mounts to a confulerable height i 
the air, and then burfls into bright fparks of fire, refemblin 
ftars. ^ 

Ba'llot. n.f. [I allot c, Fr.] 

1 . A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put privately 
into a box or urn. g 

The a£l of voting by ballot. 

To Ba llot, v.n. [ballot er, Fr.] Tochoofe by ballot, that is, by 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately in 
a box ; by counting which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difeovery by whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a fufficient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot fome others. IVotUn. 

Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under no a xvc.Swift 

Ballota'tion. n.f [from ballot, j The act of voting by ballot 
The election is intricate and curious, confifting of ten f e . 
veral ballot at ions. IVettcn. 

Balm. n.f. [baume, Fr. lalfamum, Lat.] 

1. The fap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is filled, thy feeptre wrung from thee; 

Thy balm wafh’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conduced to a gentle bath. 

And balms apply’d to you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age ; 

Dcareft and beft. Shakefp. King Lear. 

BALuMnt. }*•/ Lat 0 The name of a plant. 

It is a vcrticillatc plant, with a labiated flower, confifting of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two ; but the under lip, into three parts : out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefc afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundifh, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup ; to thefc notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, butarenot 
whorled round the ftalks. The fpecies are, 1 . Garden balm. 
2. Garden bahn, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with foftcr hairy leaves. The firft of thefc forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parting the roots cither in fpring or autumn. 
When they arc firft planted, if the feafon proves dry, you mut 
carefully water them unt 1 they have taken root. Miller, 
Balm of Gilead. 

I. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifions in 
its bark. Its colour is firft white, fcon after green ; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. - he fmellof 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, fharp 
and aftringent. As little iflues from the plant by incilion, the 
balm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and green 
branches of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is generally tul- 
terated with turpentine. Cabral. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in ourEnglifh biblc by the word balm, was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for the cure of wounds and other difeafes. 

Prideaux’s ComuSin. 

A plant remarkable for the ftrongbalfamick feent, which it* 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fomc have fuppofeo* 
erroncouflv, that the l aim of Gilead was taken from this plant- 

MsW' 

To Balm. v. a. [from balm ] 

1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn fweet wood. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew < 

2 . Tofooth; to mitigate; to afluage. 

Oppreil nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have taint d thy fenfes. 

Which Hand in hard cure. Shakefp . King Leer. 

Ba'lmv. adj. [from balm'] 

1. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flovv’ry herb I found me laid, 

In bahr.y fweat ; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry’d. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. X 111 * 

2. Producing halm. 

3. Soothing; loft; mild. 

Come, Dc-fJemona, ’tis die fiddier’s life 

To have their balmy {lumbers wak’d with ftrife. Shak.Jt • 
Such vifions hourly pals before my fight. 

Which from my eyes their balmy Cumbers fright 
Fragrant ; odoriferous, 
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Thofc rich perfumes which, from the happy fhore. 
The winds upon their balmy winds convey’d, 

YV hofe guilty fweetnefs i::il the world betray’d. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is lent. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden's Ovid. 

5. Mitigating; affuafive. 

t)h balmy breath, that dofl almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Shakefp. Othello. 

Ba'lnearv. n.f. [balncarlum, Lat.] A bathing-room. , 

i he balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the fum- 
nier fotting. Brown’s / id gar Errours, b. vi. e. 7. 

Balneation, n.f. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.] The adt ot 
bathing. 

As the head may be difturbcJ by the fkin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is oblervable in balneations, and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. h. 

Ba'lneatory. adj. [balncatorius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath 
or ftovc. 

Ba'lotade. n.f. The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he fhews nothing but the flioes of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a 
capriole ; for when a horfe works at caprioles, he yerks out his 
hinder legs with all his force. Farrier's Did. 

Balsam, n.f. [j-aftmum, Lat.] Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and foftcr than falvc. 

Ohrid's blood’s our balfam ; if that cure us here, 

Him, when our judge, we fhall not find fevere. Denham. 
Balsam Apple, [momordica, Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell-fhapcd 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftincl 
leaves : the flowers are fome male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is flefhy, and fometimes more or 
lefs tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burlls, and 
calls forth the (beds with an elaflicity ; which feeds arc wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for die moft part, 
indented on the edges. ~ Millar. 

Balsam Tree. 

1 his is a flirub which fcarcc grows taller than the pomegra- 
nate tree ; it fhoots out abundance of long (lender branches, 
with a few fmail rounding leaves, always green; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddifh colour ; the biofloms are like 
finail liars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofinga fruic like an almond, called carpobal- 
l.trnum, as the wood is called xylobalfamum, and the juice opo- 
ballamum ; which fee. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
Jutica; but it is iorbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
million of the grand fignior. Calmet. Chambers. 

jialsaaiical. ladj. [from baljam.] Having the qualities of 

Balsa mick. J ballam; unduous; mitigating; foft; mild; 
oily. 

B there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of mv blood to heal it. 

Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

1 lie alimentajf men as have frefh wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and balfam, ek. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

DA LUSTER. n.J. [according to du Cange, from balaujlrium, low 
Lat. a bathing place.] A lmall column or pilafter, from an inch 
and three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter, 'i heir di- 
mcnfions and forms arc various ; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on flairs, and in 
the flouts of galleries in churches. 

• [ ll,s . 11 j ould firli have been planched over, and railed about 

1 aujits. Carew’s Survey of Cormual. 

Ba LUSTRADE n.f [from balujler. J An affemblage 7 of one or 
more rows ot little turned pillars, called balufters, fixed upon a 
jrtas,or the top of a building, for feparating one part froiSTan- 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of anyplace, ufually 
mply it to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, which we 

BvSboo T S nfC T t0 , this f*’ f GetfoAs Gamin. 

v« Ll n‘ /' A u , Ind,a " P Iant of thc r «* d kind. It has f c - 
vcral fhoots, much larger than our ordinary reeds, which arc 

knotty, and feparated trom fpacc to fpace by joints Tliev 
are find by fomc, but bymiftake, to contain (Eihe baZ 
boo being much larger than the fugar-cane. '1 he leaves 
out of each knot, and arc prickly. They are four or five inches 
ong, anc an inch in breadth, fomewhat pointed, and ribbed 

floZ S1 tHC W1 ° C C , ngth with S recn and ftarp fibres It 
flow ers grow in cars, like thofe of wheat. 

writmlTi° Z |n A 0 ' 1 * Ca,U W ° rdn0t ufed in P ure or in grave 

Aftrr ’li- l I? dt ' ceiv , e ; [° lrn pofc upon ; to confound, 
counter, hooded about the money, John called for 

Bamboozler » r rf mm t a ; A f kuth> “>^ John Bull. 
cheat. LER< Lfi-om basnboozU.} A tricking fellow ; a 

, f prorcril> - 

Voe. I. at 11 an > nian can % againft the inten- 

* jp 
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tion of the parties, either in refpecl of kindred or ofhervrtfe* 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the cation law, 
banna funt proelasnati oncsfponft U fporfes in eccleftis fieri foltte. 

Coved. 

I bar it in the intereft of my wife ; 

> ’Tis fhe is fubcontradled to this lord. 

And I her hufband contradict your bans. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding-day 
To draw her r.eck into thc bans. Hudibras. 

2. A curfe; ex .ommunication. 

My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away ! Gay. 

In th’ interim, fpare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blaftcd, thrice infected. Hamlet. 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter, that he did not accurle 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what need of 
fuch a ban , fince friar Vincent could tell Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

3. Interdidlion. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Parad Lojl. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick ce.nfurc by which the privileges 
of any German prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was preferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon fubmiffion. Howel. 
To Ban. v.a. [banr.cn, Dut. to curfe.] To curfe; to execrate. 
Shall we think that it baneth the work which they leave 
behind them, ortaketh away the ufe thereof. Hooker, b. v. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing lenle, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

I11 thy elofet pent up, rue my fhame. 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shtikefp. H. VF. 
Before thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and calling fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 
curfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles’s Hijl. of thc Ttrrks. 
Bana'na Tree. See Plantain ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Band. //. f. [bende, Dut. band, Saxon.] 

1. A tye; a bandage ; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 

You ftiall find the band , that feems to tie their friendfliip to- 
gether, will be the very ttrangler of their amity. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in refiraint. This is 
now ufually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a bead, fo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hubberd's Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
Mis wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 

3. Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 

Here’s eight that mufl take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. Something worn about thc neck ; a neckcloth. It is now re- 
trained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. 

For his mind I do not care. 

That’s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great. 

His deaths rich and band fit neat. Fen Johnfon’s Underwoods. 
He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfc of a taylor’s 
widow, who wafhes and can cicar-ftarch his bands. Add-on. 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old flatties of ftone in cellars, the feet of t! em being bound 
with leaden bands, it appeared that ’the lead did fwell. Bacon 

6. A company of perfons joined together in any common defign.* 

_ And, good my lord ot Somerfet, unite 
V our troops of horfemtn with his bands of foot. 

\\t e , - Shakefp. Henry VI i 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. Sh. H V ’ 
I he queen in white array before her band, 

w 

th^ySr 1,mb thCafcem ’ f ^ow the call oF 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join,^ ° ‘ ' 

Each band thc number of the facrcd Nine. n... 

w as 

T o Band. v. a. [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

li cii'jl P I and the dukc Olo’fler’s men. 

Have fill d their pockets full of pebble ftones. 

An, l banding thcmfclves in contrary parts, 

Som PC t r ’ an0t , her ’ S fl atcs - Shakefp. Henry VI /, • 
others for th^king" whof ^eTfixTlaw fc d ‘ C } 01a j or > and 

. compofition, and departed. W, 

1 olive exempt J 7 J,ntVau 

From heav’u’s high jurifdidtion, in new league 
/landed againft his throne. jtx;,. 

2. t o bind over with a band. ’ ‘ ° n s ^ ar - ^ofl, b. ii. 

And by his mother flood an infant lover 

" ^ «• »-c ii*. ^ 
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